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The  manner  in  which  our  missionaries  land 
from  the  boats  along  the  West  Africa  Coast. 
This  is  known  as  the  “Mammy  Chair A 


A  VISIT  TO  MOSSI  LAND 


After  a  long  ocean  voyage,  we  cast  anchor  at 
Grand  Bassaam,  in  Ivory  Coast.  Kissed  by  the  trop¬ 
ical  sun,  and  watered  by  frequent  showers,  the  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  make 
this  city  a  delightful  spot. 

We  must  remain  on  board  until  all  our  baggage 
is  off,  as  otherwise  they  may  decide  to  take  some  of 
it  down  the  coast.  The  boat  discharges  her  passengers 
by  letting  them  down  in  the  “Mammy  Chair”  into  a 
small  boat  which  is  towed  to  the  wharf  where  it  is 
lifted  by  a  derrick  and  placed  on  the  wharf.  The  next 
thing  is  to  see  that  our  baggage  is  brought  to  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  where  it  is  examined.  Then  after  we  have 
paid  the  required  duty  and  have  had  our  passports 
examined  by  the  Immigration  Officers,  we  must  go 
and  be  registered  by  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Our  journey  from  here  is  by  auto  to  Abidjan,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles,  where  we  reach  the  head 
of  the  railroad.  The  train  leaves  at  about  6:00  A.  M., 
and  as  there  is  a  long  day’s  run  ahead  (220  miles, 
which  is  quite  a  distance  for  African  traveling),  one 
has  to  make  haste  while  the  sun  shines,  for  African 
trains  do  not  run  at  night. 

Reading  is  out  of  the  question  for  cocoa  and 
coffee  plantations ;  many  varieties  of  palms ;  towering 
mahogany  trees ;  dense,  impassable  undergrowth ; 
climbing  vines ;  birds  of  varied  hue,  singing  their  songs 
of  joy;  monkeys  jumping  from  limb  to  limb,  scold¬ 
ing  at  the  intruders,  and  strange  looking  people,  stilt 
more  strangely  dressed  (?),  inhabiting  clusters  of  mud 
huts  with  grass  roofs :  these  are  some  of  the  things 
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All  Aboard! 

Typical  West  African  train. 

which  claim  our  attention  and  occupy  our  time  en- 
route.  Plantains,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples  and! 
oranges,  all  can  be  seen  growing  wild.  If  you  desire- 
to  pick  some  fruit  while  the  train  is  pulling  a  grade,, 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  be  sure  you  are  on  again 
before  it  starts  down  grade:  for  on  that  side,  gravita¬ 
tion  befriends  our  train  and  greatly  enhances  its  speed. 

After  about  one  hundred  miles  of  this  kind  of' 
travel,  the  forest  begins  to  thin  out,  and  from  that 
point  on,  there  is  a  gradual  thinning  out  until  one- 
reaches  the  desert.  We  arrive  at  Bouake  about  6:00 
P.  M.  and  secure  a  room  at  the  hotel  for  the  night, . 
taking  the  train  again  in  the  morning  at  6:00  which* 


brings  us  to  Bobo  in  the  evening.  Here  we  stop  again 
at  the  hotel  over  night  to  get  all  the  rest  we  can  for 
we  have  another  long  clay's  travel  ahead  of  us  by  auto. 
The  next  evening  we  arrive  at  Ouagadougou  (Wa-ga- 
dou-gou),  travel-worn  and  baked  to  a  nice  brown. 
There  is  a  real  ‘‘Welcome  to  Mossi  Land"  awaiting 
us  here. 

First,  let  us  look  around  and  see  just  wdiere  we 
are  and  what  the  country  is  like.  The  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Mossi  tribe  lies  just  north  of  Gold 
Coast,  between  11  and  14  degrees  north  latitude  and 
3  to  0  degrees  west  longitude.  There  is  also  a  large 
area  in  northwestern  Togo  which  is  occupied  by  Mos- 
sies.  The  population  used  to  be  much  larger  than  at 
present,  but  famine,  disease,  and  migration  have  re¬ 
duced  it  to  about  two  million  real  Mossies  and  about 
one-half  million  others  who  live  in  Mossi  Land  and 
speak  the  Mossi  language.  This  language  is  also  used 
quite  extensively  throughout  the  Northern  Territories 
(Gold  Coast).  One  could  go  to  almost  any  part  of 
West  Africa  and  find  somebody  who  could  speak  the 
Mossi  language.  In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  tribes 
are  very  small  and  all  speak  different  dialects.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  missionaries,  and  it 
materially  hinders  translation  work.  But  with  the 
Mossi  language,  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
reach  a  great  number  of  people  with  the  gospel.  May 
God  help  us  all  to  do  our  utmost  that  this  wonderful 
gospel  may  reach  all  of  this  great  tribe  and  also  all 
who  speak  its  language.  Then,  if  Jesus  tarries,  we 
can  press  on  to  the  regions  beyond.  Hallelujah! 

The  southern  and  central  part  of  this  territory 
is  a  plain  country  having  a  growth  of  small  bush-like 
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trees  with  larger  trees  along  the  water  courses  and 
in  the  lowlands.  All  of  our  rivers  are  what  are  known 
as  “rainy  season  rivers” : — they  dry  up  in  the  dry 
season.  Both  from  the  natural  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
standpoint,  it  is,  indeed,  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  Oh, 
may  God  in  these  days  of  wonderful  latter  rain  pour 
floods  upon  this  dry  ground.  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  is  quite  mountainous  with  fewer  trees.  The 
land  gradually  changes  from  a  clay  loam  and  in  some 
places  is  very  stony.  Much  of  the  ground  is  almost 
solid  rock,  having  only,a  thin  layer  of  soil  on  top.  In 
many  places  large  boulders  can  be  seen  jutting  out  o* 
the  ground  or  lying  on  top  of  the  ground.  All  over 
the  country  are  evidences  of  mighty  upheavals  which 
speak  of  a  time  when  God  terribly  shook  the  earth, 
and  warn  us  of  the  time  to  come  when  He  will  shake 
it  again  and  all  that  can  be  shaken. 
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CLIMATE 

The  climate  can  be  divided  into  two  seasons, 
known  as  the  hot  and  the  cool  seasons,  or  the  dry  and 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  cold  period  is  in  December  and 
January  and  is  welcome  to  all  of  the  white  people, 
although  many  of  the  natives  suffer  in  this  season  for 
lack  of  clothing.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  hot. 
But  the  hottest  season  is  from  the  first  of  March  to 
the  first  of  August.  The  protracted  heat  is  hard  even 
on  the  natives,  but  much  more  so  on  the  white  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  of  the  natives  die  in  this  season  from 
severe  headaches,  and  it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  many  of  these  deaths  could  be  laid  to  sunstroke. 
All  white  people  must  wear  cork  or  pith  helmets 
during  the  day  in  all  seasons  and  must  exercise  every 
precaution. 

The  first  rains  come  in  April,  increasing  in  fre¬ 
quency,  so  that  by  the  first  of  June  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  begin  planting.  The  rains 
continue  through  October,  giving  about  a  five  months’ 
growing  season.  The  rains  of  the  first  half  of  this 
season  are  accompanied  by  heavy  winds.  Since  our 
buildings  are  constructed  with  sun-dried  brick,  these 
rains  cause  us  considerable  damage. 

AGRICULTURE 

# 

Corn,  rice,  beans,  peas,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes 
and  native  tomatoes  all  can  be  grown,  but  the  principal 
crop  is  a  small  grain  of  which  there  are  three  varie¬ 
ties.  One  looks  like  kafir  corn,  another  like  sorghum, 
and  another  something  like  millet.  This  grain  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  them,  so  when  their  crops  fail,  there 
is  much  suffering  and  many  die  from  starvation.  For 
five  years  in  succession  (1928-1932),  there  were 
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plagues  of  locusts  over  all  the  country,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  died  from  famine.  Surely  the  judgment  clouds 
of  God  are  gathering  over  the  earth.  Let  us  hasten  the 
message  of  love  that  was  meant  for  all.  Let  us  even 
be  willing  to  deprive  ourselves  that  the  glorious  mes¬ 
sage  of  His  imminent  coming  may  reach  the  world 
around. 

INDUSTRY 

Smelting,  blacksmithing,  jewelry  making,  leather 
working,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  soap  making,  trad¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  agriculture  are  some  of  the  pursuits 
of  life  among  the  Mossi  people.  Though  there  are  no 
railroads,  commerce  is  carried  on  quite  extensively. 
Salt,  cola  nuts,  clothing,  and  different  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  are  transported  on  the  heads  of  natives,  some¬ 
times  for  long  distances,  and  are  sold  in  the  native 
markets.  The  auto  is  used  extensively  by  the  white 
population  for  commercial  purposes. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  principal  domesticated  animals  and  fowls  are 
as  follows :  cows^,  horses,  burros,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
cats,  chickens  and  guinea  fowls.  A  few  of  the  wild 
animals  are:  lions,  hyenas,  leopards,  several  species  of 
antelope,  wild  cattle,  wild  cats,  wild  dogs,  monkeys  and 
baboons. 

Each  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  the 
game,  for  the  most  part,  migrates  to  other  parts  of 
Africa.  With  the  deer  and  antelope  gone,  the  hungry 
lions  make  the  native  population  their  prey.  Lions, 
either  alone  or  in  groups  of  three,  five,  or  even  ten, 
attack  many  an' unsuspecting  native.  In  1933  in  the 
Tenkodogo  district  alone  more  than  twenty-five  (au¬ 
thenticated  cases)  natives  became  food  to  these  hun- 
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Unwanted — because  they  are  twins , 
taken  in  by  a  Christian  family 


gry  beasts.  (It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  na¬ 
tives  place  the  number  well  over  seventy-five.)  This 
terror  to  the  natives  continues  until  the  tall  grass  is 
dry  enough  to  burn  when,  with  it,  many  immense  fires 
are  kindled  throughout  the  district.  This  then  fright¬ 
ens  away  these  man-eating  prowlers.  Sometimes  they 
return  with  increased  hunger  only  to  be  a  greater 
menace  than  ever  to  the  people. 

Among  the  birds  are  guinea  fowls,  quail,  wild 
ducks  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  birds  which  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  all  over  the  country. 
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THE  PEOPLE 

The  Mossies  are  of  negroid  stock.  Mentally,  they 
are  not  the  equals  of  some  other  tribes,  but  they  are 
not  of  such  low  mentality  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  can  be  trained  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree. 


Supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  witchcraft  men 

of  Mossi  Land 

They  have  a  philosophy  of  life  which  is  unique.  They 
say,  “The  white  man’s  sense  is  in  his  books,  but  the 
black  man’s  sense  is  in  his  head.”  To  some  extent 
this  is  true.  We  have  met  some  old  men  who,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  books,  nevertheless  were  filled 
with  wisdom. 

The  standard  of  living  is  very  low.  Most  of  the 
people  have  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  while 
many,  in  times  of  famine,  do  not  even  have  that. 
Fifty  dollars  would  make  a  rich  man  out  of  the  aver- 
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age  of  these  people.  There  are  a  few,  of  course,  who 
have  possessions  which  would  amount  to  much  more. 
Their  houses  are  made  of  mud  and  covered  with  grass 
roofs.  These  are  round  and  from  about  seven  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  They  have  no  windows  and  only  one 
small,  very  low,  door.  One  family  will  usually  occupy 
two,  three  or  more  houses.  Their  bed  is  a  grass  mat 
which  they  roll  out  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  cloth  with  which  to  cover  themselves,  but  fre¬ 
quently  they  have  nothing. 

CUSTOMS 

The  Mossi  people  have  some  very  interesting  cus¬ 
toms.  The  men  do  all  the  weaving,  sewing  and  most 
of  the  washing.  A  mother  is  never  allowed  to  correct 
her  children :  this  is  the  duty  of  the  father  only.  A 
husband  and  wife  are  not  supposed  to  walk  together: 
the  woman  usually  follows  behind,  and  if  there  is  a 
load  to  carry,  she  has  it  to  do.  A  husband  and  wife 
are  not  supposed  to  eat  together  either:  the  wife  eats 
what  the  husband  leaves.  Women  and  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  men.  Their  custom  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  very  strange  and  interesting,  but  to  describe 
it  properly  would  require  too  much  space  here.  They 
have  no  courtship,  because  the  marriage  is  not  founded 
on  love.  A  man  does  not  choose  his  wife  or  wives, 
neither  does  the  woman  choose  her  husband.  Girls 
are  usually  given  to  the  one  who  wins  the  father’s 
affection  by  the  giving  of  gifts.  A  man  may  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  secure.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  all  work  in  the  fields  together,  and  as  they  depend 
principally  on  agriculture  for  a  living,  a  man  with 
many  wives  is  more  likely  to  become  a  man  of  pos¬ 
sessions  than  a  man  with  only  one  wife. 
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MORAL  STANDARDS 


Moral  standards  are  very  low.  Nothing  is  wrong 
until  it  is  found  out.  Chastity  is  unknown.  When 
translating  the  account  of  the  annunciation,  as  found 
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Returning  from  her  day's  labor  in 
the  field.  The  sticks  she  has  gathered 
for  a  fire  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
baby  has  been  where  he  is  all  day. 


in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  we  questioned  in  vain 
many  natives  in  search  of  a  suitable  Mossi  word  for 
“virgin.”  They  all  declared  there  was  no  such  word 
in  their  language.  We,  therefore,  had  to  employ  an 
entire  sentence  to  express  the  thought.  Many  horri- 
fving  and  degrading  customs  of  theirs,  we  would  not 
dare  to  put  in  print.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  reached  by  the  gospel,  and  changed  by 
the  power  thereof ! 

OUAGADOUGOU 

Ouagadougou  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Haute  Volta  Colony,  but  due  to  the  depression,  France, 
like  all  other  countries,  has  been  obliged  to  retrench. 
So  this  colony  has  been  eliminated  and  its  territory 
divided  among  the  adjacent  colonies.  Though  the 
white  population  of  Ouagadougou  has  decreased  from 


Central  building  of  the  Ouagadougou  mission  station. 
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300  to  120,  and  though  there  has  likewise  been  a  ma¬ 
terial  decrease  in  the  number  of  native  clerks,  this  is 
still  the  largest  town  in  Mossi  Land.  It  is  still  the 
principal  government  center  of  the  district;  it  is  also 
the  main  tribal  center,  there  being  more  of  the  native 
chiefs  here  than  at  any  other  one  place.  It  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Mission  which  has 
been  here  for  about  thirty-five  years.  These  all  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  natives,  making  the  work 
of  evangelization  more  difficult  here  than  in  other 
centers,  and  the  visible  fruit  for  the  labor  bestowed 
less.  There  has  often  been  open  opposition  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  this  district,  and  there  is  a 
continual  under-current  which  has  hindered  many  from 
accepting  Christ.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  towns 
are  visited  regularly  by  groups  of  Christians,  some  of 
whom  we  see  but  infrequently  at  the  station,  but  who 
are  witnessing  to  the  saving  power  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus. 


We  have  prayed  for  years  that  we  might  have 
a  ministry  among  the  French,  and  among  the  French 
speaking  natives,  most  of  whom  come  from  other 
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Kay  a  Medicine  Men  and  dancers  as  they  appear  in  public  upon  request 
the  government  official  and  at  ceremonial  occasions 


tribes,  and  are  employed  in  stores  or  hold  govern¬ 
ment  positions.  God  has  begun  to  answer  our  prayers. 
For  several  years  now,  a  number  of  young  men,  who 
were  attending  school  in  Ouagadougou,  came  to  the 
French  Bible  class,  but  just  recently  some  of  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  government  employ  have  also  become  in¬ 
terested  and  joined  the  class. 

At  this  stat'on,  we  are  having  Bible  classes  most 
every  day,  three  of  these  classes  being  in  French. 
Some  of  our  more  advanced  Christians  have  taken  over 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  and  every  night 
when  they  are  free,  they  go  to  villages  and  preach  the 
Word. 

M r.  and 
Mrs. 

Arthur  E. 

Wilson 

KAYA 

After  being  on  the  field  about  six  months,  we 
decided  to  open  up  a  station  at  Kaya.  This  was  in 
October  1926.  Though  we  have  had  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  from  the  first,  God  has  blessed,  and  almost  every 
month  we  have  seen  some  new  faces  in  our  midst  who 
have  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  work  in  Kaya,  God  gave  us  four  men 
with  qualifications  for  leadership  and  enabled  us  to 
give  them  the  vision  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  their 


Some  future  evangelists  of  Mossi  Land.  Young  men 
who  attended  the  Bible  school  at  Kaya 


own  people.  They  have  been  used  of  God  in  a  real 
way  in  winning  others  and  in  giving  their  converts 
the  same  vision.  One  of  these,  Wintegeda,  our  first 
convert  at  Kaya,  has  been  laboring  for  the  Lord  for 
the  past  three  years  at  Ouahigouya.  The  Lord  has 
given  him  many  souls  for  his  hire  and  a  real  revival 
is  now  in  progress  there.  Recently  several  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost  there,  as  the 
Spirit-filled  natives  visited  the  different  villages  preach¬ 
ing  Christ  to  them.  This  has  resulted  in  numbers  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord.  The  other  three  are  also  being  used 
of  God :  two  are  occupying  outstations,  and  the  third 
is  a  local  evangelist.  There  are  also  several  younger 
ones  who  are  now  witnessing  for  the  Lord  and  God 
is  calling  them  forth. 

YAKO 

The  work  at  Yako  was  started  in  1926,  but  one  of 
the  couples  then  on  the  field  was  obliged  to  return 
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to  the  States,  due  to  failing  health,  leaving  no  one  to 
be  stationed  there.  None  of  the  native  Christians  at 
that  time  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
and  consequently  no  progress  was  made  for  a  time. 
One  of  the  group,  however,  would  call  the  Christians 
together  for  prayer,  and  in  this  way  a  number  were 
kept  faithful.  In  1928  a  native  worker  and  his  wife 
were  sent  from  Ouagadougou  and  supported  by  that 
assembly.  God  blessed  their  labors,  and  a  number 
were  added  to  the  church.  In  November,  1929,  Broth¬ 
er  and  Sister  Vivan  Smith  went  to  Yako,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1930,  the  mission  station  was  erected. 

The  Christians  were  taught  to  read  and  write 


and  were  also  instructed  more  perfectly  in  the  Word, 
and  the  assembly  showed  rapid  growth.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  went  to  the  surrounding  villages  and  spread  the 
Good  News,  so  that  by  1933  enough  converts  were  at 
Goursey,  21  miles  away,  to  warrant  placing  a  worker 
there.  The  one  who  had  been  at  Yako  was  sent,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  In  April,  1933,  Brother 
and  Sister  Harold  S.  Jones  took  over  the  responsibility 
of  the  work  in  that  district.  Just  recently  a  church 


Some  of  the  group  who  attended  the  dedication  services  of  the 
new  Yako  chapel ,  which  was  built  by  the  native  Christians 

building  was  erected  in  which  over  two  hundred  can 
easily  be  accommodated.  The  work  has  progressed 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  some  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  the  people  are  asking  for  someone  to  come 
and  “sit”  in  their  midst.  They  have  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  hut  and  field  for  those  who  would  come,  and 
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to  help  them  in  their  planting  and  cultivating  if  they 
would  but  come  and  minister  to  them.  Some  of  the 
Christians  have  gone  to  these  places  in  answer  to 
God’s  call. 


GOURSEY 

The  work  at  Goursey  soon  proved  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  deserve  notice.  A  small  concession  has 


Goursey  and  Boulse  Christians  who  walked  83  miles  to  attend  the 

convention  at  Ouagadougou 

been  secured,  and  huts  have  been  constructed  for  the 
native  worker.  A  meeting  place  of  native  construc¬ 
tion  is  also  being  built.  Even  now,  between  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  have  asked  pardon, 
twenty-six  have  been  baptized  in  water,  and  three 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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OUAHIGOUYA 


Wintegeda,  the  first  convert  from  Kaya,  has  been 
laboring  at  Ouahigouya  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
is  a  Mohammedan  center,  and  for  a  time  but  little 
progress  was  manifest.  Wintegeda,  however,  having 
himself  been  a  Mohammedan,  knew  how  to  deal  with 
them  and  has  persisted  in  his  efforts.  God  has  blessed 


§|j| 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivan  Smith  leaving  Ouagadougou  to  open  the 

new  station  at  Ouahigouya 

and  given  a  rich  harvest.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  God  poured  out  His  Spirit  on  ten  of  the  Ouahi¬ 
gouya  converts,  who  in  turn  went  everywhere  telling 
“GOD’S  News,”  with  the  result  that  in  that  district 
about  three  hundred  have  asked  pardon  and  many 
have  been  baptized.  Just  recently,  the  natives,  of  their 
own  initiative,  built  a  small  building  for  meetings. 
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TENKODOGO 

To  tell  fully  the  story  of  Tenkodogo  would  fill  a 
volume  with  most  interesting  reading.  The  burden 
and  prayer  on  Brother  and  Sister  Chastagner’s  hearts 
for  the  place,  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  secure  a 
concession  were,  for  some  time,  apparently  all  fruit¬ 
less.  As  time  went  on,  the  burden  so  increased  that 
with  a  heart-rending  fervor  they  prayed :  “Lord,  at  any 
cost;  at  any  cost,  Lord,  open  the  way  for  a  work  at 
Tenkodogo.” 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  sent  to  their  home  two  little 
darlings,  Florence  and  David.  The  little  ones,  as  the 
days  and  weeks  passed,  made  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.  But  in  time,  little 
Florence  became  sick.  It  seemed  that  the  Master 
wanted  the  little  one  for  Himself,  and  after  a  little 
while  Florence  went  to  be  with  our  blessed  Lord  who 


First  baptismal  service  to  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  natives 
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said,  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God/' 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came.  The  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  most  of  the  white  population  were  there. 
Brother  Chastagner,  standing  by  the  coffin  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  Florence,  brought  a  message  in  French,  because  of 
the  numerous  French  folk  present.  Strong  men  of 
official  rank,  who  were  never  known  to  cry,  could  not 
restrain  the  tears  which  sprang  to  their  eyes  and 
coursed  down  their  cheeks. 

The  days  after  the  funeral  the  question  was  on 
the  hearts  of  some :  “Why,  Lord,  was  it  necessary  for 
little  Florence  to  go?”  “My  child,”  was  the  response, 
“did  you  not  pray  that  at  any  cost  the  way  should 
open  for  a  work  at  Tenkodogo?”  Yes!  That  was  so! 
It  seems  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  Lord  cause 
the  Rome-influenced  officials  to  grant  the  necessary 
concession. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  official  notice  that 
the  concession  at  Tenkodogo  had  been  granted  was  re¬ 
ceived.  But  how?  From  where  would  the  money 
come  ? 

Again  it  was  through  death  that  the  work  was 
advanced.  Brother  Chastagner’s  mother  had  died.  A 
small  legacy  was  left  to  her  son  in  Africa.  The  bur¬ 
den  for  Tenkodogo  continued.  What  was  the  good 
of  money  but  to  use  it  for  the  Lord?  So  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  such  a  cost,  the  concession  and  the  mission 
station  at  Tenkodogo  came  to  be. 

Though  the  burden  of  Tenkodogo  was  on  the 
heart  of  Brother  and  Sister  Chastagner,  it  was  left  to 
Brother  and  Sister  Glenn  Johnson  to  go  to  Tenkodogo 
to  start  the  work. 
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Would  the  Lord  bless  after  the  work  was  started 
at  such  a  terrific  cost?  From  the  first,  God’s  blessing 
was  manifest.  In  the  few  months  Brother  and  Sister 
Johnson  were  here  before  failing  health,  caused  by 
Africa’s  fevers,  compelled  them  to  go  home  for  a 
much  needed  rest,  more  than  four  score  had  found 
the  One  who  forgives  sins  and  gives  life  eternal. 

M r.  and 
Mrs. 

John  F. 

Hall 

The  work  at  Tenkodogo  was  then  taken  up  by 
Brother  and  Sister  Arnold  Weston  and  Miss  Cuba 
Hill  (now  Mrs.  John  Hall).  Since  their  arrival  at 
Tenkodogo,  the  work  has  been  pressed  forward  at  the 
station  and  in  many  villages,  some  quite  distant,  where 
the  name  of  Christ  was  never  heard.  Since  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Tenkodogo,  these  three  workers  have  seen 
many,  many  souls  press  into  the  Kingdom,  both  at 
Tenkodogo  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  villages. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Tenkodogo  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  area  which  is  dotted  by 
hundreds  of  villages  and  populated  by  thousands  of 
people  for  whom  Jesus  died,  but  who  have  never  heard 
the  blessed  news.  One  of  the  most  common  questions 
heard  at  the  Mission  Station  is  one  asked  by  the  vis¬ 
itors  from  distant  villages :  “When  can  you  come  to 
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my  village?  Our  people  want  God’s  News  too.”  Please 
pray  for  these,  God’s  messengers,  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  these  hungry  people.  Their 
goal  for  the  first  year  was  520  conversions — 10  souls 
a  week  for  Jesus.  God  graciously  worked  with  them 
and  gave  more  souls  than  they  had  asked  for — 532 
during  the  twelve  months. 

EVANGELISM 

To  reach  every  village  with  the  Gospel  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  the  big  task  before  us.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  villages  still  untouched  by  the 
Gospel.  We  are  convinced  we  have  made  a  right  start 
by  enlisting  the  natives  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people,  and  we  intend  to  continue  in  this  method. 
We  want  to  see  how  many  villages  we  can  open  up 
to  the  Gospel  and  shall  make  a  real  drive  or  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future.  Every  day 
some  of  the  Christians  go  out  preaching,  as  a  result 
of  which  there  are  believers  in  numerous  villages. 
Two  outstations  have  been  opened  up  by  the  Kaya 
station  band: — one  at  Touega,  where  there  are  sev- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  W eidman  and  Miss  Helen  Duffy 

new  recruits  for  Mossiland 
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eral  converts  and  where  some  have  received  the  Bap¬ 
tism  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  other  at  Boulsa  where  the 
native  evangelist  reports  great  numbers  accepting 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Translation  of  Scriptures, 
revising  by  the  language  committee,  printing  of  Scrip¬ 
tures,  preparing  and  translating  courses  of  Bible  study, 
printing  of  same,  teaching  reading  classes,  writing 
classes,  Bible  classes,  teaching  them  how  to  teach  oth¬ 
ers,  preaching  the  Gospel,  visiting  the  sick,  overseeing 
the  work  on  the  station,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  most 
important  things  to  do  in  carrying  out  our  evangelistic 
programme.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  have  little  time 
left  for  letter-writing? 


Workers  at  Yako  who  have  regular  preaching  appointments  in  the 

near -by  villages 

Many  have  been  saved;  many  have  been  baptized 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  have  been  wonderfully 
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healed  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  past  years  have  simply  been  years  of  gathering 
material  with  which  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
Master  is  putting  this  material  into  shape,  and,  should 
the  Lord  tarry,  we  expect,  before  long,  to  have  Pen¬ 
tecostal  assemblies  throughout  Mossi  Land.  Keep  on 
praying. 

A  LARGE  FIELD  BEFORE  US 
God  has  so  allowed  that  the  Assemblies  of  God 
have  this  great  tribe  of  two  and  a  half  million  to  evan¬ 
gelize  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Satan  has  fought 
hard,  yet  we  can  say  today  that  there  is  victory  in  the 
camp.  God  is  blessing  the  preaching  of  His  Word, 
and  He  is  helping  us  to  place  the  work  on  a  more 
substantial  basis. 

We  now  have  five  stations  where  missionaries  are 
located,  as  well  as  four  outstations,  which  are  in  charge 
of  native  evangelists.  These  are,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  fruits  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries, 
who  seeing  the  need,  have  given  of  their  allowances  to 
make  a  forward  step  possible. 

We  are  moving  on  in  faith  and  are  expecting  God 
to  raise  up  a  host  of  friends  who  will  join  with  us 
in  prayer  and  in  willing  sacrifice  that  His  good  and 
perfect  will  may  be  accomplished  in  Mossi  Land,  and 
that  all  may  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  “Glo¬ 
rious  News”  and  of  knowing  Jesus,  whom  to  know 
aright,  is  life  everlasting. 

LAND  TO  BE  OCCUPIED 
There  are  at  least  four  more  large  government 
towns  and  several  large  native  towns  in  Mossi  Land 
which  we  expect  to  occupy  for  Christ.  There  are  also 
many  surrounding  tribes  who  have  no  one  to  tell  them 
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Students  who  attended  the  Bible  school  at  Ouagadou¬ 
gou ,  with  their  wives  and  children 

of  Jesus.  We  could  easily  use  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  missionaries  on  this  field  and  even  then  the  need 
would  not  have  been  adequately  met.  We  know,  dear 
reader,  that  you  cannot  give  us  a  hundred  missionaries, 
or  even  fifty,  but  can’t  you,  won't  you  pray  that  we 
may  get  at  least  ten  new  recruits  for  the  present  to  oc¬ 
cupy  some  of  these  most  important  points ?  There 
are  several  who  have  given  their  lives  to  God  for  this 
field.  They  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  work 
and  are  waiting  to  be  sent  forth.  What  will  you 
do  to  help  them  get  out? 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  aim,  by  the  grace  and  help  of  God,  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  whole  Mossi  tribe  before  the  coming  of 
Jesus;  to  plant  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Mossi 
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Land  on  a  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and  self- 
governing  basis ;  to  prepare  a  people  for  His  coming. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  trained  na¬ 
tive  ministry.  They  can  be  independent  of  home 
finances  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  will  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  our  financial  condition  as  heretofore.  The  time 
has  come,  we  firmly  believe,  when  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries  must  be  divorced  from 
home  finances.  The  natives  know  their  own  people 
as  no  white  man  will  ever  know  them.  They  can  en¬ 
dure  hardships  such  as  would  kill  a  wlpte  man.  The 
missionary  is  restricted  from  holding  a  religious  serv¬ 
ice,  except  in  a  building  especially  dedicated  to  that 
purpose.  Though  the  natives  are  too,  nevertheless, 
they  can  take  much  more  liberty  in  preaching  than  a 
white  missionary  would  dare  to  take. 

If  Jesus  tarries,  the  time  will  more  than  likely  come 
when  the  white  missionary  will  be  forbidden  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labors.  We  want  to  leave  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  trained  native  ministry  who  will  be  able  to  min¬ 
ister  the  Word  and  carry  on  until  Jesus  comes.  God 
has  already  used  the  native  workers  with  the  little 
training  we  have  been  able  to  give  them.  Many  souls 
have  been  saved  through  them  who  would  not  have 
been  saved  otherwise.  The  gospel  has  been  preached 
where  it  would  not  have  been  preached  otherwise,  but 
how  much  more  will  be  accomplished  when  our  native 
preachers  get  a  fuller  grasp  of  God’s  Word!  A  quali¬ 
fied  native  ministry  is  a  necessity  and  is  in  the  plan  of 
God.  Beloved,  pray  with  us  that  this  may  soon  be  a 
blessed  reality. 
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A  first-class  African  laundry 


TRANSLATION  OF  SCRIPTURES 

It  is  only  since  1929  that  any  translation  work  has- 
been  done  in  the  Mossi  language.  It  has  not  been 
considered  a  written  language.  There  is  no  literature 
in  the  native  vernacular,  except  what  we  have  been  able 
to  write,  and  a  few  small  books  written  by  the  Cath¬ 
olics.  God  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  start,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  little.  We  have  found  out  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  native  vernacular  does 
more  to  develop  these  people  in  Christ  than  anything 
else.  They  seemingly  appreciate  the  Word  of  God  more 
than  the  people  at  home.  They  carry  it  with  them 
wherever  they  go.  They  love  it !  They  treasure  it ! 
It  sets  their  hearts  aglow  with  the  love  of  God !  It 
is  food  to  their  souls !  It  is  the  bread  of  life  to  them ! 
It  imparts  to  them  a  holy  passion  to  give  the  gospel 
to  their  own  and  other  people.  O,  the  precious  LIV¬ 
ING  WORD  OF  GOD!  Don’t  you  want  to  help  us 
give  it  to  this  great  tribe  of  two  and  a  half  million? 
There  is  a  way  you  can  share  the  reward,  and  that 
is  by  sharing  the  burden  now. 

BIBLE  TRAINING  FOR  NATIVE  WORKERS 

These  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  suffer  any 
privation  or  hardships  to  give  the  gospel  to  their  own 
tribe  and  others.  They  do  not  expect  the  people  in 
America  to  support  them  while  they  are  preaching 
either.  At  a  church  conference  held  to  see  just  what 
could  be  done  about  opening  up  some  outstations,  we 
plainly  told  them  that  they  could  not  expect  any  fi¬ 
nancial  help  from  our  homeland.  One  prince  of  the 
people,  who  had  surrendered  his  claim  to  a  large  chief¬ 
tainship  to  become  a  Christian,  arose  and  said: 

“White  man,  God  in  His  love  has  sent  you  here 
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to  teach  us  His  news.  You  are  our  father.  You  have 
given  birth  to  us  by  His  Spirit,  and  we  all  thank  God 
for  sending  you,  and  we  thank  God  for  the  people  in 
your  country  who  love  Him  and  who  love  us  enough 
to  send  you.  We  know  that  you  cannot  eat  our  food 
and  wear  our  clothes  or  live  in  our  houses,  and  God’s 
people  must  send  you  money  or  you  could  not  stay 
here  to  teach  us.  But  we  were  born  here.  Our  homes 
are  here.  When  we  were  serving  Satan,  we  received 
no  pay  for  it,  and  now  that  we  are  serving  Jesus,  we 
don’t  want  any  pay  to  work  for  Him.  He  gave  His 
life,  His  ALL  for  us,  and  we  love  Him,  and  we  love 
to  tell  our  people  about  Him.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  is  manifest  among 
all  the  Christians.  Though  they  live  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  Je¬ 
sus,  not  looking  for  any  earthly  gain.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  they  crave  with  all  their  hearts,  and 


Brother  Jones  and  the  natives  building  the  station  at  Koudougou 
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Native  workers  as  they  gathered  in  from  the  out  stations 

for  conference 

whenever  it  has  been  mentioned  to  them  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  their  faces  have  just  shone  with  the  glory  of 
God  in  anticipation.  It  is  a  Bible  Training  School 
for  properly  qualifying  the  needed  workers.  More 
than  once,  after  a  simple  little  Bible  lesson  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  they  have  stayed  up  all  night  talking  about  the 
wonder  of  it.  If  it  is  hungry  hearts  for  which  you  are 
looking,  you  will  find  them  in  Mossi  Land.  They  are 
hungry  for  the  WORD.  They  are  eager  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  God’s  Word  that  they  may  be 
used  of  Him  in  His  service.  We  in  America,  who 
have  such  abundant  opportunities  to  study  God’s  pre¬ 
cious,  life-giving  Word,  owe  it  to  these  precious,  hun¬ 
gry  hearts  to  give  them  this  privilege. 

For  a  time,  a  Bible  School  was  conducted  at 
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Ouagadougou,  but  we  soon  found  that  this  was  im¬ 
practical  with  but  a  small  number  of  missionaries.  The 
work  at  other  places  must  be  supervised,  and  stations 
occupied ;  the  language  committee  must  meet  to  re¬ 
vise  translations  so  that  the  Scriptures  can  be  made 
available  to  the  natives.  These  needs  made  it  im¬ 
perative  to  discontinue  the  Bible  School,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  We  have  not  changed  our  opinion 
as  to  the  need  of  a  Bible  Training  School,  however, 
but  we  are  simply  trying  out  another  way. 

Since  the  disbanding  of  the  Bible  School,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  each  station  have  been  giving  Bible  teach¬ 
ing  to  those  in  their  respective  districts,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  method  will  prove  more  advantageous 
than  the  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  who  could 
not  have  left  home  can  now  attend  the  classes. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Let  us  glance  back  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
signs  of  progress  are  in  evidence.  At  the  close  of 
1927,  there  were  but  two  couples  on  this  field.  But 
new  recruits  have  come  each  year  since  then  until  to¬ 
day  there  are  eleven  missionaries  on  the  field  and  three 
on  furlough.  At  that  time,  we  had  two  mission  sta¬ 
tions  and  but  one  concession  on  which  to  build.  Today 
we  have  four  stations  completely  built,  one  begun,  and 
two  other  concessions  on  which  to  build  as  soon  as 
funds  permit.  We  also  have  16  outstations,  occupied 
by  native  workers,  which  number  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  scores  of  villages  are  being  visited  reg¬ 
ularly.  At  each  station,  and  in  many  of  the  villages, 
the  new  converts  are  being  taught  to  read. 

In  1928,  definite  plans  were  laid  for  reducing  the 
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Ouagadougou  pastor  and  wife ,  Sana 
and  Kouka,  with  their  baby 

language  to  writing,  and  since  that  time,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
translated,  printed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  more  than  forty  Bible  stories,  doc¬ 
trinal  studies  and  Gospel  songs.  Our  language  com¬ 
mittee  are  at  present  revising  newly  translated  Scrip¬ 
ture  portions  which  will  soon  be  printed  and  put  in  cir¬ 
culation,  adding  materially  to  the  “Mossi”  Bible.  We 
are  contemplating  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies 
pending  the  final  revision,  after  which  we  expect  to 
have  the  Scriptures  printed  in  permanent  form. 
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In  December,  1931,  we  had  a  convention  at  Kaya 
which  was  attended  by  eighty-one  of  our  Christians. 
In  January  1933,  another  convention  was  held  at  Yako. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Christians  coming  from  other 
points  numbered  175.  Another  convention  was  held 
in  February,  1934,  and  this  time  the  number  of  vis¬ 
itors  mounted  to  275.  There  were,  of  course,  on  each 
occasion,  some  who  were  unable  to  come:  so  these 
figures  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts. 

Most  naturally,  in  thinking  of  the  work  on  any 
field,  the  question  arises  in  one’s  mind :  “What  re¬ 
sults  are  there?”  These  cannot  always  be  rightly 
judged  by  numbers:  for  while  we  seek  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible,  and  desire,  even  as  He  did,  that  none 
should  perish,  we  must  also  consider  whether  the  work 
is  built  on  a  firm  foundation. 

To  begin  with,  our  native  evangelists  have  been 
supported  by  native  funds,  and  not  with  funds  from 
the  homeland;  that  is,  those  who  have  received  some 
support.  Until  the  present  year,  in  building  mission 
stations  we  had  been  building  church  buildings  too: 
for  the  French  law  requires  that  services  be  held  only 
in  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  that  permis¬ 
sion  be  secured  to  hold  such  services.  These  being 
poor  people,  we  felt  that  they  could  not  possibly  erect 
their  own  churches  and  must  be  helped  to  that  extent. 

In  February,  1934,  however,  we  adopted  the  “In¬ 
digenous  Church  Principles,”  which  we  had  formerly 
favored,  but  did  not  see  our  way  clear  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Each  assembly,  now,  chooses  its  own  pastor  and 
takes  care  of  its  own  affairs.  At  Ouagadougou  and 
Kaya,  they  have  taken  over  the  upkeep  of  the  church 
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buildings,  and  at  Yako  they  have  just  erected  a  church 
with  comparatively  little  outside  help.  Exceptional 
cases  may  occur  where  a  little  help  may  be  necessary, 
but  this  shall  no  longer  be  the  rule  as  in  the  past.  We 
plan  that  hereafter  the  assemblies  shall  construct  their 
own  church  buildings,  and  that  the  erecting  of  out- 
stations  shall  be  entirely  taken  care  of  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  their  respective  localities. 
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The  manner  in  which  our  missionaries  land 
from  the  boats  along  the  West  Africa  Coast. 
This  is  known  as  the  “Mammy  Chair/’ 


A  VISIT  TO  MOSSI  LAND 


After  a  long  ocean  voyage,  we  cast  anchor  at 
Grand  Bassaam,  in  Ivory  Coast.  Kissed  by  the  trop¬ 
ical  sun,  and  watered  by  frequent  showers,  the  cocoa- 
nut  palms  and  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  make 
this  city  a  delightful  spot. 

We  must  remain  on  board  until  all  our  baggage 
is  off,  as  otherwise  they  may  decide  to  take  some  of 
it  down  the  coast.  The  boat  discharges  her  passengers 
by  letting  them  down  in  the  ‘‘Mammy  Chair”  into  a 
small  boat  which  is  towed  to  the  wharf  where  it  is 
lifted  by  a  derrick  and  placed  on  the  wharf.  The  next 
thing  is  to  see  that  our  baggage  is  brought  to  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  where  it  is  examined.  Then  after  we  have 
paid  the  required  duty  and  have  had  our  passports 
examined  by  the  Immigration  Officers,  we  must  go 
and  be  registered  by  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Our  journey  from  here  is  by  auto  to  Abidjan,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles,  where  we  reach  the  head 
of  the  railroad.  The  train  leaves  at  about  6:00  A:  M., 
and  as  there  is  a  long  day’s  run  ahead  (220  miles, 
which  is  quite  a  distance  for  African  traveling),  one 
has  to  make  haste  while  the  sun  shines,  for  African 
trains  do  not  run  at  night. 

Reading  is  out  of  the  question  for  cocoa  and 
coffee  plantations ;  many  varieties  of  palms ;  towering 
mahogany  trees ;  dense,  impassable  undergrowth ; 
climbing  vines ;  birds  of  varied  hue,  singing  their  songs 
of  joy;  monkeys  jumping  from  limb  to  limb,  scold¬ 
ing  at  the  intruders,  and  strange  looking  people,  still 
more  strangely  dressed  (?),  inhabiting  clusters  of  mud 
huts  with  grass  roofs:  these  are  some  of  the  things 
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All  Aboard! 

Typical  West  African  train. 

which  claim  our  attention  and  occupy  our  time  en- 
route.  Plantains,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples  and 
oranges,  all  can  be  seen  growing  wild.  If  you  desire 
to  pick  some  fruit  while  the  train  is  pulling  a  grade, 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  be  sure  you  am.  on  again 
before  it  starts  down  grade:  for  on  that  side,  gravita¬ 
tion  befriends  our  train  and  greatly  enhances  its  speed. 

After  about  one  hundred  miles  of  this  kind  of 
travel,  the  forest  begins  to  thin  out,  and  from  that 
point  on,  there  is  a  gradual  thinning  out  until  one 
reaches  the  desert.  We  arrive  at  Bouake  about  6:00 
P.  M.  and  secure  a  room  at  the  hotel  for  the  night, 
taking  the  train  again  in  the  morning  at  6:00  which 
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brings  us  to  Bobo  in  the  evening.  Here  we  stop  again 
at  the  hotel  over  night  to  get  all  the  rest  we  can  for 
we  have  another  long  day’s  travel  ahead  of  us  by  auto. 
The  next  evening  we  arrive  at  Ouagadougou  (Wa-ga- 
dou-gou),  travel-worn  and  baked  to  a  nice  brown. 
There  is  a  real  “Welcome  to  Mossi  Land”  awaiting 
us  here. 

First,  let  us  look  around  and  see  just  where  we 
are  and  what  the  country  is  like.  The  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Mossi  tribe  lies  just  north  of  Gold 
Coast,  between  11  and  14  degrees  north  latitude  and 
3  to  0  degrees  west  longitude.  There  is  also  a  large 
area  in  northwestern  Togo  which  is  occupied  by  Mos- 
sies.  The  population  used  to  be  much  larger  than  at 
present,  but  famine,  disease,  and  migration  have  re¬ 
duced  it  to  about  two  million  real  Mossies  and  about 
one-half  million  others  who  live  in  Mossi  Land  and 
speak  the  Mossi  language.  This  language  is  also  used 
quite  extensively  throughout  the  Northern  Territories 
(Gold  Coast).  One  could  go  to  almost  any  part  of 
West  Africa  and  find  somebody  who  could  speak  the 
Mossi  language.  In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  tribes 
are  very  small  and  all  speak  different  dialects.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  missionaries,  and  it 
materially  hinders  translation  work.  But  with  the 
Mossi  language,  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
reach  a  great  number  of  people  with  the  gospel.  May 
God  help  us  all  to  do  our  utmost  that  this  wonderful 
gospel  may  reach  all  of  this  great  tribe  and  also  all 
who  speak  its  language.  Then,  if  Jesus  tarries,  we 
can  press  on  to  the  regions  beyond.  Hallelujah! 

The  southern  and  central  part  of  this  territory 
is  a  plain  country  having  a  growth  of  small  bush-like 
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Mr.  Emile  Chastagner  (Mossi  Field 
Superintendent)  with  Mrs.  Chastag¬ 
ner  and  their  sons,  David  and  John. 

trees  with  larger  trees  along  the  water  courses  and 
in  the  lowlands.  All  of  our  rivers  are  what  are  known 
as  “rainy  season  rivers” : — they  dry  up  in  the  dry 
season.  Both  from  the  natural  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
standpoint,  it  is,  indeed,  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  Oh, 
may  God  in  these  days  of  wonderful  latter  rain  pour 
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floods  upon  this  dry  ground.  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  is  quite  mountainous  with  fewer  trees.  The 
land  gradually  changes  from  a  clay  loam  and  in  some 
places  is  very  stony.  Much  of  the  ground  is  almost 
solid  rock,  having  only, a  thin  layer  of  soil  on  top.  In 
many  places  large  boulders  can  be  seen  jutting  out  of 
the  ground  or  lying  on  top  of  the  ground.  All  over 
the  country  are  evidences  of  mighty  upheavals  which 
speak  of  a  time  when  God  terribly  shook  the  earth, 
and  warn  us  of  the  time  to  come  when  He  will  shake 
it  again  and  all  that  can  be  shaken. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  can  be  divided  into  two  seasons, 
known  as  the  hot  and  the  cool  seasons,  or  the  dry  and 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  cold  period  is  in  December  and 
January  and  is  welcome  to  all  of  the  white  people, 
although  many  of  the  natives  suffer  in  this  season  for 
lack  of  clothing.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  hot. 
But  the  hottest  season  is  from  the  first  of  March  to 
the  first  of  August.  The  protracted  heat  is  hard  even 
on  the  natives,  but  much  more  so  on  the  white  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  of  the  natives  die  in  this  season  from 
severe  headaches,  and  it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  many  of  these  deaths  could  be  laid  to  sunstroke. 
All  white  people  must  wear  cork  or  pith  helmets 
during  the  day  in  all  seasons  and  must  exercise  every 
precaution. 

The  first  rains  come  in  April,  increasing  in  fre¬ 
quency,  so  that  by  the  first  of  June  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  begin  planting.  The  rains 
continue  through  October,  giving  about  a  five  months’ 
growing  season.  The  rains  of  the  first  half  of  this 
season  are  accompanied  by  heavy  winds.  Since  our 
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buildings  are  constructed  with  sun-dried  brick,  these 
rains  cause  us  considerable  damage. 

AGRICULTURE 

Corn,  rice,  beans,  peas,  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes 
and  native  tomatoes  all  can  be  grown,  but  the  principal 
crop  is  a  small  grain  of  which  there  are  three  varie¬ 
ties.  One  looks  like  kafir  corn,  another  like  sorghum, 
and  another  something  like  millet.  This  grain  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  them,  so  when  their  crops  fail,  there 
is  much  suffering  and  many  die  from  starvation.  For 
five  years  in  succession  (1928-1932),  there  were 
plagues  of  locusts  over  all  the  country,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  died  from  famine.  Surely  the  judgment  clouds 
of  God  are  gathering  over  the  earth.  Let  us  hasten  the 
message  of  love  that  was  meant  for  all.  Let  us  even 
be  willing  to  deprive  ourselves  that  the  glorious  mes¬ 
sage  of  His  imminent  coming  may  reach  the  world 
around. 

INDUSTRY 

Smelting,  blacksmithing,  jewelry  making,  leather 
working,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  soap  making,  trad¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  agriculture  are  some  of  the  pursuits 
of  life  among  the  Mossi  people.  Though  there  are  no 
railroads,  commerce  is  carried  on  quite  extensively. 
Salt,  cola  nuts,  clothing,  and  different  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  are  transported  on  the  heads  of  natives,  some¬ 
times  for  long  distances,  and  are  sold  in  the  native 
markets.  The  auto  is  used  extensively  by  the  white 
population  for  commercial  purposes. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  principal  domesticated  animals  and  fowls  are 
as  follows :  cows,  horses,  burros,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
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cats,  chickens  and  guinea  fowls.  A  few  of  the  wild 
animals  are :  lions,  hyenas,  leopards,  several  species  of 
antelope,  wild  cattle,  wild  cats,  wild  dogs,  monkeys  and 
baboons. 

Each  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  the 
game,  for  the  most  part,  migrates  to  other  parts  of 
Africa.  With  the  deer  and  antelope  gone,  the  hungry 
lions  make  the  native  population  their  prey.  Lions, 
either  alone  or  in  groups  of  three,  five,  or  even  ten, 
attack  many  an  unsuspecting  native.  In  1933  in  the 
Tenkodogo  district  alone  more  than  twenty-five  (au¬ 
thenticated  cases)  natives  became  food  to  these  hun¬ 
gry  beasts.  (It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  na¬ 
tives  place  the  number  well  over  seventy-five.)  This 
terror  to  the  natives  continues  until  the  tall  grass  is 
dry  enough  to  burn  when,  with  it,  many  immense  fires 
are  kindled  throughout  the  district.  This  then  fright¬ 
ens  away  these  man-eating  prowlers.  Sometimes  when 
they  are  thus  driven  off  by  the  fires,  failing  to  find 
the  necessary  game  for  their  food,  they  return  with 
increased  hunger  only  to  be  a  greater  menace  than 
ever  to  the  people. 

Among  the  birds  are  guinea  fowls,  quail,  wild 
ducks  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  birds  which  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  general  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  country.  Now  let  us,  for  a  short  while,  study 
the  people  and  their  needs. 

THE  PEOPLE 

The  Mossies  are  of  negroid  stock.  Mentally,  they 
are  not  the  equals  of  some  other  tribes,  but  they  are 
not  of  such  low  mentality  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  can  be  trained  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree. 
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They  have  a  philosophy  of  life  which  is  unique.  They 
say,  “The  white  man’s  sense  is  in  his  books,  but  the 
black  man’s  sense  is  in  his  head.”  To  some  extent 
this  is  true.  We  have  met  some  old  men  who,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  books,  nevertheless  were  filled 
with  wisdom. 

The  standard  of  living  is  very  low.  Most  of  the 
people  have  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  while 
many,  in  times  of  famine,  do  not  even  have  that. 
Fifty  dollars  would  make  a  rich  man  out  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  these  people.  There  are  a  few,  of  course,  who 
have  possessions  which  would  amount  to  much  more. 
Their  houses  are  made  of  mud  and  covered  with  grass 
roofs.  These  are  round  and  from  about  seven  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  They  have  no  windows  and  only  one 
small,  very  low,  door.  One  family  will  usually  occupy 
two,  three  or  more  houses.  Their  bed  is  a  grass  mat 
which  they  roll  out  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  cloth  with  which  to  cover  themselves,  but  fre¬ 
quently  they  have  nothing. 

CUSTOMS 

The  Mossi  people  have  some  very  interesting  cus¬ 
toms.  The  men  do  all  the  weaving,  sewing  and  most 
of  the  washing.  A  mother  is  never  allowed  to  correct 
her  children :  this  is  the  duty  of  the  father  only.  A 
husband  and  wife  are  not  supposed  to  walk  together: 
the  woman  usually  follows  behind,  and  if  there  is  a 
load  to  carry,  she  has  it  to  do.  A  husband  and  wife 
are  not  supposed  to  eat  together  either:  the  wife  eats 
what  the  husband  leaves.  Women  and  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  men.  Their  custom  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  very  strange  and  interesting,  but  to  describe 
it  properly  would  require  too  much  space  here.  They 
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Supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  witchcraft  men 

of  Mossi  Land 


have  no  courtship,  because  the  marriage  is  not  founded 
on  love.  A  man  does  not  choose  his  wife  or  wives, 
neither  does  the  woman  choose  her  husband.  Girls 
are  usually  given  to  the  one  who  wins  the  father’s 
affection  by  the  giving  of  gifts.  A  man  may  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  secure.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  all  work  in  the  fields  together,  and  as  they  depend 
principally  on  agriculture  for  a  living,  a  man  with 
many  wives  is  more  likely  to  become  a  man  of  pos¬ 
sessions  than  a  man  with  only  one  wife. 

MORAL  STANDARDS 

Moral  standards  are  very  low.  Nothing  is  wrong 
until  it  is  found  out.  Chastity  is  unknown.  When 
translating  the  account  of  the  annunciation,  as  found 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  we  questioned  in  vain 
many  natives  in  search  of  a  suitable  Mossi  word  for 
‘Virgin.”  They  all  declared  there  was  no  such  word 
in  their  language.  We,  therefore,  had  to  employ  an 
entire  sentence  to  express  the  thought.  Many  horri¬ 
fying  and  degrading  customs  of  theirs,  we  would  not 
dare  to  put  in  print.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  reached  by  the  gospel,  and  changed  by 
the  power  thereof ! 

OUAGADOUGOU 

Ouagadougou  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Haute  Volta  Colony,  but  due  to  the  depression,  France, 
like  all  other  countries,  has  been  obliged  to  retrench. 
So  this  colony  has  been  eliminated  and  its  territory 
divided  among  the  adjacent  colonies.  Though  the 
white  population  of  Ouagadougou  has  decreased  from 
300  to  120,  and  though  there  has  likewise  been  a  ma¬ 
terial  decrease  in  the  number  of  native  clerks,  this  is 
still  the  largest  town  in  Mossi  Land.  It  is  still  the 
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Central  building  of  the  Ouagadougou  mission  station. 


principal  government  center  of  the  district;  it  is  also 
the  main  tribal  center,  there  being  more  of  the  native 
chiefs  here  than  at  any  other  one  place.  It  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Catholic  Mission  which  has 
been  here  for  about  thirty-five  years.  These  all  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  natives,  making  the  work 
of  evangelization  more  difficult  here  than  in  other 
centers,  and  the  visible  fruit  for  the  labor  bestowed 
less.  There  has  often  been  open  opposition  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  this  district,  and  there  is  a 
continual  under-current  which  has  hindered  many  from 
accepting  Christ.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  towns 
are  visited  regularly  by  groups  of  Christians,  some  of 
whom  we  see  but  infrequently  at  the  station,  but  who 
are  witnessing  to  the  sav.ng  power  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus. 


Miss  Ida  George 


We  have  prayed  for  years  that  we  might  have 
a  ministry  among  the  French,  and  among  the  French 
speaking  natives,  most  of  whom  come  from  other 
tribes,  and  are  employed  in  stores  or  hold  govern¬ 
ment  positions.  God  has  begun  to  answer  our  prayers. 
For  several  years  now,  a  number  of  young  men,  who 
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Kaya  Medicine  Men  and  dancers  as  they  appear  in  public  upon  request  of 
the  government  official  and  at  ceremonial  occasions 


were  attending  school  in  Ouagadougou,  came  to  the 
French  Bible  class,  but  just  recently  some  of  the  na¬ 
tives  in  the  government  employ  have  also  become  in¬ 
terested  and  joined  the  class. 

At  this  station,  we  are  having  Bible  classes  most 
every  day,  three  of  these  classes  being  in  French. 
Some  of  our  more  advanced  Christians  have  taken  over 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  and  every  night 
when  they  are  free,  they  go  to  villages  and  preach  the 
Word. 


KAYA 


After  being  on  the  field  about  six  months,  we 
decided  to  open  up  a  station  at  Kaya.  This  was  in 
October  1926.  Though  we  have  had  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  from  the  first,  God  has  blessed,  and  almost  every 
month  we  have  seen  some  new  faces  in  our  midst  who 
have  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  work  in  Kaya,  God  gave  us  four  men 
with  qualifications  for  leadership  and  enabled  us  to 
give  them  the  vision  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people.  They  have  been  used  of  God  in  a  real 
way  in  winning  others  and  in  giving  their  converts 
the  same  vision.  One  of  these,  Wintegeda,  our  first 
convert  at  Kaya,  has  been  laboring  for  the  Lord  for 
the  past  three  years  at  Ouahigouya.  The  Lord  has 
given  him  many  souls  for  his  hire  and  a  real  revival 
is  now  in  progress  there.  Recently  several  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Baptism  in  the  Floly  Ghost  there,  as  the 
Spirit-filled  natives  visited  the  different  villages  preach¬ 
ing  Christ  to  them.  This  has  resulted  in  numbers  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord.  The  other  three  are  also  being  used 
of  God :  two  are  occupying  outstations,  and  the  third 
is  a  local  evangelist.  There  are  also  several  younger 
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ones  who  are  now  witnessing  for  the  Lord  and  God 
is  calling  them  forth. 


Some  future  evangelists  of  Mossi  Land.  Young  men 
who  attend  the  Bible  school  at  Kay  a 


YAKO 

The  work  at  Yako  was  started  in  1926,  but  one  of 
the  couples  then  on  the  field  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  States,  due  to  failing  health,  leaving  no  one  to 
be  stationed  there.  None  of  the  native  Christians  at 
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Harold  Jones 


Mrs.  Margaret  Jones 


that  time  were  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
and  consequently  no  progress  was  made  for  a  time. 
One  of  the  group,  however,  would  call  the  Christians 
together  for  prayer,  and  in  this  way  a  number  were 
kept  faithful.  In  1928  a  native  worker  and  his  wife 
were  sent  from  Ouagadougou  and  supported  by  that 
assembly.  God  blessed  their  labors,  and  a  number 
were  added  to  the  church.  In  November,  1929,  Broth¬ 
er  and  Sister  Vivan  Smith  went  to  Yako,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1930,  the  mission  station  was  erected. 

The  Christians  were  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  were  also  instructed  more  perfectly  in  the  Word, 
and  the  assembly  showed  rapid  growth.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  went  to  the  surrounding  villages  and  spread  the 
Good  News,  so  that  by  1933  enough  converts  were  at 
Goursey,  21  miles  away,  to  warrant  placing  a  worker 
there.  The  one  who  had  been  at  Yako  was  sent,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  In  April,  1933,  Brother 
and  Sister  Harold  S.  Jones  took  over  the  responsibility 
of  the  work  in  that  district.  Just  recently  a  church 
building  was  erected  in  which  over  two  hundred  can 
easily  be  accommodated.  The  work  has  progressed 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  some  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  the  people  are  asking  for  someone  to  come 
and  “sit”  in  their  midst.  They  have  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  hut  and  field  for  those  who  would  come,  and 
to  help  them  in  their  planting  and  cultivating  if  they 
would  but  come  and  minister  to  them.  Some  of  the 
Christians  have  gone  to  these  places  in  answer  to 
God’s  call. 

GOURSEY 

The  work  at  Goursey  soon  proved  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  deserve  notice.  A  small  concession  has 
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been  secured,  and  huts  have  been  constructed  for  the 
native  worker.  A  meeting  place  of  native  construc¬ 
tion  is  also  being  built.  Even  now,  between  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  have  asked  pardon, 
twenty-six  have  been  baptized  in  water,  and  three 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

OUAHIGOUYA 

Wintegeda,  the  first  convert  from  Kaya,  has  been 
laboring  at  Ouahigouya  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
is  a  Mohammedan  center,  and  for  a  time  but  little 
progress  was  manifest.  Wintegeda,  however,  having 
himself  been  a  Mohammedan,  knew  how  to  deal  with 
them  and  has  persisted  in  his  efforts.  God  has  blessed 
and  given  a  rich  harvest.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  God  poured  out  His  Spirit  on  ten  of  the  Ouahi¬ 
gouya  converts,  who  in  turn  went  everywhere  telling 
“GOD’S  News,”  with  the  result  that  in  that  district 
about  three  hundred  have  asked  pardon  and  many  are 
now  ready  for  baptism.  Brother  and  Sister  Vivan 
Smith  have  now  gone  there  to  give  the  converts  addi¬ 
tional  teaching.  Thus  far,  we  have  but  started  to 
build  the  station.  Just  recently,  the  natives,  of  their 
own  initiative,  built  a  small  building  for  meetings. 

TENKODOGO 

To  tell  fully  the  story  of  Tenkodogo  would  fill  a 
volume  with  most  interesting  reading.  The  burden 
and  prayer  on  Brother  and  Sister  Chastagner’s  hearts 
for  the  place,  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  secure  a 
concession  were,  for  some  time,  apparently  all  fruit¬ 
less.  As  time  went  on,  the  burden  so  increased  that 
with  a  heart-rending  fervor  they  prayed :  “Lord,  at  any 
cost ;  at  any  cost,  Lord,  open  the  way  for  a  work  at 
Tenkodogo.” 
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convention  at  Ouagadougou 


Meanwhile  the  Lord  sent  to  their  home  two  little 
darlings,  Florence  and  -David.  The  little  ones,  as  the 
days  and  weeks  passed,  made  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.  But  in  time,  little 
Florence  became  sick.  It  seemed  that  the  Master 
wanted  the  little  one  for  Himself,  and  after  a  little 
while  Florence  went  to  he  with  our  blessed  Lord  who 
said,  “Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came.  The  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  most  of  the  white  population  were  there. 
Brother  Chastagner,  standing  by  the  coffin  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  Florence,  brought  a  message  in  French,  because  of 
the  numerous  French  folk  present.  Strong  men  of 
official  rank,  who  were  never  known  to  cry,  could  not 
restrain  the  tears  which  sprang  to  their  eyes  and 
coursed  down  their  cheeks. 

The  days  after  the  funeral  the  question  was  on 
the  hearts  of  some :  “Why,  Lord,  was  it  necessary  for 
little  Florence  to  go?”  “My  child,”  was  the  response, 
“did  you  not  pray  that  at  any  cost  the  way  should 
open  for  a  work  at  Tenkodogo?”  Yes!  That  was  so! 
It  seems  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  Lord  cause 


Mrs.  Cuba  Hall 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivan  Smith  leaving  Ouagadougou  to  open  the 

nezv  station  at  Ouahigouya 


the  Rome-influenced  officials  to  grant  the  necessary 
concession. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  clays,  official  notice  that 
the  concession  at  Tenkodogo  had  been  granted  was  re¬ 
ceived.  But  how?  From  where  would  the  money 
come  ? 

Again  it  was  through  death  that  the  work  was 
advanced.  Brother  Chastagner's  mother  had  died.  A 
small  legacy  was  left  to  her  son  in  Africa.  The  bur¬ 
den  for  Tenkodogo  continued.  What  was  the  good 
of  money  but  to  use  it  for  the  Lord?  So  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  at  such  a  cost,  the  concession  and  the  mission 
station  at  Tenkodogo  came  to  be. 

Though  the  burden  of  Tenkodogo  was  on  the 
heart  of  Brother  and  Sister  Chastagner,  it  was  left  to 
Brother  and  Sister  Glenn  Johnson  to  go  to  Tenkodogo 
to  start  the  work. 

Would  the  Lord  bless  after  the  work  was  started 
at  such  a  terrific  cost?  From  the  first,  God’s  blessing 
was  manifest.  In  the  few  months  Brother  and  Sister 
Johnson  were  here  before  failing  health,  caused  by 
Africa’s  fevers,  compelled  them  to  go  home  for  a 
much  needed  rest,  more  than  four  score  had  found 
the  One  who  forgives  sins  and  gives  life  eternal. 

The  work  at  Tenkodogo  was  then  taken  up  by 
Brother  and  Sister  Arnold  Weston  and  Miss  Cuba 
Hill  (now  Mrs.  John  Hall).  Since  their  arrival  at 
Tenkodogo,  the  work  has  been  pressed  forward  at  the 
station  and  in  many  villages,  some  quite  distant,  where 
the  name  of  Christ  was  never  heard.  Since  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Tenkodogo,  these  three  workers  have  seen 
many,  many  souls  press  into  the  Kingdom,  both  at 
Tenkodogo  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  villages. 
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But  what  of  the  future?  Tenkodogo  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  area  which  is  dotted  by 
hundreds  of  villages  and  populated  by  thousands  of 
people  for  whom  Jesus  died,  but  who  have  never  heard 
the  blessed  news.  One  of  the  most  common  questions 
heard  at  the  Mission  Station  is  one  asked  by  the  vis¬ 
itors  from  distant  villages :  “When  can  you  come  to 
my  village?  Our  people  want  God's  News  too.”  Please 
pray  for  these,  God's  messengers,  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  these  hungry  people.  Their 
goal  for  the  first  year  was  520  conversions — 10  souls 
a  week  for  Jesus-.  God  graciously  worked  with  them 
and  gave  more  souls  than  they  had  asked  for — 532 
during  the  twelve  months. 

EVANGELISM 

To  reach  every  village  with  the  Gospel  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  is  the  big  task  before  us.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  villages  still  untouched  by  the 
Gospel.  We  are  convinced  we  have  made  a  right  start 
by  enlisting  the  natives  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people,  and  we  intend  to  continue  in  this  method. 
We  want  to  see  how  many  villages  we  can  open  up 
to  the  Gospel  and  shall  make  a  real  drive  or  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future.  Every  day 
some  of  the  Christians  go  out  preaching,  as  a  result 
of  which  there  are  believers  in  numerous  villages. 
Two  outstations  have  been  opened  up  by  the  Kaya 
station  band: — one  at  Touega,  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  converts  and  where  some  have  received  the  Bap¬ 
tism  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  other  at  Boulsa  where  the 
native  evangelist  reports  great  numbers  accepting 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Translation  of  Scriptures, 
revising  by  the  language  committee,  printing  of  Scrip- 
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tures,  preparing  and  translating  courses  of  Bible  study, 
printing  of  same,  teaching  reading  classes,  writing- 
classes,  Bible  classes,  teaching  them  how  to  teach  oth¬ 
ers,  preaching  the  Gospel,  visiting  the  sick,  overseeing 
the  work  on  the  station,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  most 
important  things  to  do  in  carrying  out  our  evangelistic 
programme.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  have  little  time 
left  for  letter-writing? 

Many  have  been  saved ;  many  have  been  baptized 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  have  been  wonderfully 
healed  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  past  years  have  simply  been  years  of  gathering 
material  with  which  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
Master  is  putting  this  material  into  shape,  and,  should 
the  Lord  tarry,  we  expect,  before  long,  to  have  Pen¬ 
tecostal  assemblies  throughout  Mossi  Land.  Keep  on 
praying. 

A  LARGE  FIELD  BEFORE  US 

God  has  so  allowed  that  the  Assemblies  of  God 
have  this  great  tribe  of  two  and  a  half  million  to  evan¬ 
gelize  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Satan  has  fought 
hard,  yet  we  can  say  today  that  there  is  victory  in  the 
camp.  God  is  blessing  the  preaching  of  His  Word, 
and  He  is  helping  us  to  place  the  work  on  a  more 
substantial  basis. 

We  now  have  five  stations  where  missionaries  are 
located,  as  well  as  four  outstations,  which  are  in  charge 
of  native  evangelists.  These  are,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  fruits  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries, 
who  seeing  the  need,  have  given  of  their  allowances  to 
make  a  forward  step  possible. 

We  are  moving  on  in  faith  and  are  expecting  God 
to  raise  up  a  host  of  friends  who  will  join  with  us 
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in  prayer  and  in  willing-  sacrifice  that  His  good  and 
perfect  will  may  be  accomplished  in  Mossi  Land,  and 
that  all  may  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  “Glo¬ 
rious  News”  and  of  knowing  Jesus,  whom  to  know 
aright,  is  life  everlasting. 


Students  who  attended  the  Bible  school  at  Ouagadou¬ 
gou,  with  their  wives  and  children 


LAND  TO  BE  OCCUPIED 

There  are  at  least  four  more  large  government 
towns  and  several  large  native  towns  in  Mossi  Land 
which  we  expect  to  occupy  for  Christ.  There  are  also 
many  surrounding  tribes  who  have  no  one  to  tell  them 
of  Jesus.  We  could  easily  use  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  missionaries  on  this  field  and  even  then  the  need 
would  not  have  been  adequately  met.  We  know,  dear 
reader,  that  you  cannot  give  us  a  hundred  missionaries, 
or  even  fifty,  but  can’t  you,  wont  you  pray  that  we 
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may  get  at  least  ten  new  recruits  for  the  present  to  oc¬ 
cupy  some  of  these  most  important  points ?  Therej 
are  several  who  have  given  their  lives  to  God  for  this 
field.  They  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  work 
and  are  waiting  to  be  sent  forth.  What  will  you 
do  to  help  them  get  out? 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  aim,  by  the  grace  and  help  of  God,  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  whole  Mossi  tribe  before  the  coming  of 
Jesus;  to  plant  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Mossi 
Land  on  a  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and  self- 
governing  basis ;  to  prepare  a  people  for  His  coming. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  trained  na¬ 
tive  ministry.  They  can  be  independent  of  home 
finances  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  will  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  our  financial  condition  as  heretofore.  The  time 
has  come,  we  firmly  believe,  when  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries  must  be  divorced  from 
home  finances.  The  natives  know  their  own  people 
as  no  white  man  will  ever  know  them.  They  can  en¬ 
dure  hardships  such  as  would  kill  a  white  man.  The 
missionary  is  restricted  from  holding  a  religious  serv¬ 
ice,  except  in  a  building  especially  dedicated  to  that 
purpose.  Though  the  natives  are  too,  nevertheless, 
they  can  take  much  more  liberty  in  preaching  than  a 
white  missionary  would  dare  to  take. 

If  Jesus  tarries,  the  time  will  more  than  likely  come 
when  the  white  missionary  will  be  forbidden  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labors.  We  want  to  leave  the  Word  of  God 
with  a  trained  native  ministry  who  will  be  able  to  min¬ 
ister  the  Word  and  carry  on  until  Jesus  comes.  God 
has  already  used  the  native  workers  with  the  little 
training  we  have  been  able  to  give  them.  Many  souls 
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A  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  Segnogo  (left)  is  the  evangelist,  while 

Mark  (right)  teaches  the  people  to  read 


have  been  saved  through  them  who  would  not  have 
been  saved  otherwise.  The  gospel  has  been  preached 
where  it  would  not  have  been  preached  otherwise,  but 
how  much  more  will  be  accomplished  when  our  native 
preachers  get  a  fuller  grasp  of  God’s  Word!  A  quali¬ 
fied  native  ministry  is  a  necessity  and  is  in  the  plan  of 
God.  Beloved,  pray  with  us  that  this  may  soon  be  a 
blessed  reality. 

TRANSLATION  OF  SCRIPTURES 
It  is  only  since  1929  that  any  translation  work  has 
been  done  in  the  Mossi  language.  It  has  not  been 
considered  a  written  language.  There  is  no  literature 
in  the  native  vernacular,  except  what  we  have  been  able 
to  write,  and  a  few  small  books  written  by  the  Cath¬ 
olics.  God  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  start,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  little.  We  have  found  out  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  native  vernacular  does 
more  to  develop  these  people  in  Christ  than  anything 
else.  They  seemingly  appreciate  the  Word  of  God  more 
than  the  people  at  home.  They  carry  it  with  them 
wherever  they  go.  They  love  it !  They  treasure  it ! 
It  sets  their  hearts  aglow  with  the  love  of  God !  It 
is  food  to  their  souls!  It  is  the  bread  of  life  to  them! 
It  imparts  to  them  a  holy  passion  to  give  the  gospel 
to  their  own  and  other  people.  O,  the  precious  LIV¬ 
ING  WORD  OF  GOD!  Don’t  you  want  to  help  us 
give  it  to  this  great  tribe  of  two  and  a  half  million? 
There  is  a  way  you  can  share  the  reward,  and  that 
is  by  sharing  the  burden  now. 

BIBLE  TRAINING  FOR  NATIVE  WORKERS 
These  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  suffer  any 
privation  or  hardships  to  give  the  gospel  to  their  own 
tribe  and  others.  They  do  not  expect  the  people  in 
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America  to  support  them  while  they  are  preaching 
either.  At  a  church  conference  held  to  see  just  what 
could  be  done  about  opening  up  some  outstations,  we 
plainly  told  them  that  they  could  not  expect  any  fi¬ 
nancial  help  from  our  homeland.  One  prince  of  the 
people,  who  had  surrendered  his  claim  to  a  large  chief¬ 
tainship  to  become  a  Christian,  arose  and  said: 

“White  man,  God  in  His  love  has  sent  you  here 
to  teach  us  His  news.  You  are  our  father.  You  have 
given  birth  to  us  by  His  Spirit,  and  we  all  thank  God 
for  sending  you,  and  we  thank  God  for  the  people  in 
your  country  who  love  Him  and  who  love  us  enough 
to  send  you.  We  know  that  you  cannot  eat  our  food 
and  wear  our  clothes  or  live  in  our  houses,  and  God’s 
people  must  send  you  money  or  you  could  not  stay 
here  to  teach  us.  But  we  were  born  here.  Our  homes 
are  here.  When  we  were  serving  Satan,  we  received 
no  pay  for  it,  and  now  that  we  are  serving  Jesus,  we 
don’t  want  any  pay  to  work  for  Him.  He  gave  His 
life,  His  ALL  for  us,  and  we  love  Him,  and  we  love 
to  tell  our  people  about  Him.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  is  manifest  among 
all  the  Christians.  Though  they  live  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  Je¬ 
sus,  not  looking  for  any  earthly  gain.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  they  crave  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
whenever  it  has  been  mentioned  to  them  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  their  faces  have  just  shone  with  the  glory  of 
God  in  anticipation.  It  is  a  Bible  Training  School 
for  properly  qualifying  the  needed  workers.  More 
than  once,  after  a  simple  little  Bible  lesson  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  they  have  stayed  up  all  night  talking  about  the 
wonder  of  it.  If  it  is  hungry  hearts  for  which  you  are 
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looking,  you  will  find  them  in  Mossi  Land.  They  are 
hungry  for  the  WORD.  They  are  eager  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  God’s  Word  that  they  may  be 
used  of  Him  in  His  service.  We  in  America,  who 
have  such  abundant  opportunities  to  study  God’s  pre¬ 
cious,  life-giving  Word,  owe  it  to  these  precious,  hun¬ 
gry  hearts  to  give  them  this  privilege. 

For  a  time,  a  Bible  School  was  conducted  at 
Ouagadougou,  but  we  soon  found  that  this  was  im¬ 
practical  with  but  a  small  number  of  missionaries.  The 
work  at  other  places  must  be  supervised,  and  stations 
occupied ;  the  language  committee  must  meet  to  re¬ 
vise  translations  so  that  the  Scriptures  can  be  made 
available  to  the  natives.  These  needs  made  it  im¬ 
perative  to  discontinue  the  Bible  School,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  We  have  not  changed  our  opinion 
as  to  the  need  of  a  Bible  Training  School,  however, 
but  we  are  simply  trying  out  another  way. 

Since  the  disbanding  of  the  Bible  School,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  each  station  have  been  giving  Bible  teach¬ 
ing  to  those  in  their  respective  districts,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  method  will  prove  more  advantageous 
than  the  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  who  could 
not  have  left  home  can  now  attend  the  classes. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Let  us  glance  back  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
signs  of  progress  are  in  evidence.  At  the  close  of 
1927,  there  were  but  two  couples  on  this  field.  But 
new  recruits  have  come  each  year  since  then  until  to¬ 
day  there  are  eleven  missionaries  on  the  field  and  three 
on  furlough.  At  that  time,  we  had  two  mission  sta¬ 
tions  and  but  one  concession  on  which  to  build.  Today 
we  have  four  stations  completely  built,  one  begun,  and 
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two  other  concessions  on  which  to  build  as  soon  as 
funds  permit.  We  also  have  16  outstations,  occupied 
by  native  workers,  which  number  will  soon  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  scores  of  villages  are  being  visited  reg¬ 
ularly.  At  each  station,  and  in  many  of  the  villages, 
the  new  converts  are  being  taught  to  read. 

In  1928,  definite  plans  were  laid  for  reducing  the 
language  to  writing,  and  since  that  time,  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
translated,  printed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  more  than  forty  Bible  stories,  doc¬ 
trinal  studies  and  Gospel  songs.  Our  language  com¬ 
mittee  are  at  present  revising  newly  translated  Scrip¬ 
ture  portions  which  will  soon  be  printed  and  put  in  cir¬ 
culation,  adding  materially  to  the  “Mossi”  Bible.  We 
are  contemplating  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies 
pending  the  final  revision,  after  which  we  expect  to 
have  the  Scriptures  printed  in  permanent  form. 

In  December,  1931,  we  had  a  convention  at  Kaya 
which  was  attended  by  eighty-one  of  our  Christians. 
In  January  1933,  another  convention  was  held  at  Yako. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Christians  coming  from  other 
points  numbered  175.  The  last  convention  was  held 
in  February,  1934,  and  this  time  the  number  of  vis¬ 
itors  mounted  to  275.  There  were,  of  course,  on  each 
occasion,  some  who  were  unable  to  come :  so  these 
figures  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts. 

Most  naturally,  in  thinking  of  the  work  on  any 
field,  the  question  arises  in  one’s  mind :  “What  re¬ 
sults  are  there?”  These  cannot  always  be  rightly 
judged  by  numbers :  for  while  we  seek  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible,  and  desire,  even  as  He  did,  that  none 
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should  perish,  we  must  also  consider  whether  the  work 
is  built  on  a  firm  foundation. 

To  begin  with,  our  native  evangelists  have  been 
supported  by  native  funds,  and  not  with  funds  from 
the  homeland ;  that  is,  those  who  have  received  some 
support.  Until  the  present  year,  in  building  mission 
stations  we  had  been  building  church  buildings  too: 
for  the  French  law  requires  that  services  be  held  only 
in  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  that  permis¬ 
sion  be  secured  to  hold  such  services.  These  being 
poor  people,  we  felt  that  they  could  not  possibly  erect 
their  own  churches  and  must  be  helped  to  that  extent. 

In  February,  1934,  however,  we  adopted  the  “In¬ 
digenous  Church  Principles,”  which  we  had  formerly 
favored,  but  did  not  see  our  way  clear  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Each  assembly,  now,  chooses  its  own  pastor  and 
takes  care  of  its  own  affairs.  At  Ouagadougou  and 
Kaya,  they  have  taken  over  the  upkeep  of  the  church 
buildings,  and  at  Yako  they  have  just  erected  a  church 
with  comparatively  little  outside  help.  Exceptional 
cases  may  occur  where  a  little  help  may  be  necessary, 
but  this  shall  no  longer  be  the  rule  as  in  the  past.  We 
plan  that  hereafter  the  assemblies  shall  construct  their 
own  church  buildings,  and  that  the  erecting  of  out- 
stations  shall  be  entirely  taken  care  of  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  their  respective  localities. 
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John  Chastagner,  ready  to  be  baptized,  and  in  the  rear  at  the  right  is 
Brother  Vivan  Smith. 
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